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thirties sharpened the lines of social class, persuaded the
workers to apply the political tactic, and shook their allegiance
to the orthodox political creeds. What then emerged was
not a genuine labour party, but the Cooperative Common-
wealth Federation (or briefly the C.C.F.). This party was
formed in 1932 by men determined to create a farmer-labour
alliance that would seek social amelioration in a co-operative
and socialist state. Although Woodsworth depended for
his own success upon the votes of labour in the polyglot
North Winnipeg, the parliamentary movement under his
leadership relied from the outset mainly upon western
agrarians, particularly members of the United Farmers of
Alberta. In machinery and technique the Cooperative
Commonwealth Federation, like the Australian Labour
party of a generation earlier, introduced innovations. It
organized local clubs in towns and cities in order to derive
electoral support from varied social classes, and to provide,
what the local associations of the two national parties had
rarely done, effective political discussion and indoctrination.
The frequent provincial and national conventions of the
party offered a more manifest element of democratic discus-
sion than had characterized either Conservatives or Liberals.
Nevertheless, for many years the central organization, a
mere loose federation of separate political groups, was too
weak to make any substantial electoral impression.
The first formal platform of the Cooperative Common-
wealth Federation, drafted at Regina in 1932, was a fusion
of Fabian, agrarian, and Christian Socialist ideas, and was
influenced a little also by the New Deal in the United
States with its eclective social philosophy. Fabianism
came mainly through the medium of university men, many
of whom, were Rhodes scholars; agrarianism came from the
traditional programmes of those rural movements of the
past forty years; and Christian Socialism was derived from
that body of social idealism prevalent for more than a
generation in certain religious sects of the United States
and Canada, especially the Methodists. Many ministers
of the United Church, as exponents of the social gospel,
zealously encouraged the party or even ran as its candidates.